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these great German victories ? The Queen was deter-
mined that these family quarrels should be reconciled,
and though the Press made * vulgar and impertinent '
attacks, and protests were raised in the House of Commons
about the visit, nothing shook her. She was a widowed
mother, and her children were quarrelling, and so Vicky
and Fritz and William and Henry paid this long visit to
make friends again. All happened as she had planned,
for she and her son and her daughter and her son-in-law
clasped hands over their common detestation of Bismarck.
Fritz, the prospective beneficiary, so the Queen recorded,
* is so fair, kind and good, and has the intensest horror
of Bismarck, says he is no doubt energetic and clever,
but bad, unprincipled and all-powerful: he is in fact
the Emperor, which Fritz's father does not like, but still
cannot help.'1 This bond of a common hatred drew
the family together, and so anti-Bismarckian was the
Crown Prince over the appropriation of Alsace and
Lorraine that the Prince of Wales believed that, when
he came to the throne, he would restore part, at any
rate, of the provinces to France. So sharp a boy as
William could not fail to see how all his relations loathed
the tremendous personage for whom he was beginning
to feel a boyish hero-worship.

William was confirmed when he was fifteen. He
tells us that Dr. Persius, who prepared him, did not
give him much spiritual enlightenment, but that his own
meditations resulted in * a really elevating initiation ';
his tutor Hinzpeter quaintly observed that * the Prince
was to be free so to adapt the Christian faith himself to
his own individuality that it might become the standard
on which he could model his life.5 2 The Prince of
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